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ABSTRACT 

Canadian population trends were examined from a life course 
perspective to identify needed social policy changes. First, the following 
principles underpinning the life course perspective were discussed: (1) aging 

involves biological, psychological, and social processes; (2) human 
development and aging are lifelong processes; (3) individuals' and cohorts' 
life courses are embedded in and shaped by historical time and place; (4) the 
antecedents and consequences of life transitions and events vary according to 
their timing in a person's life; (5) lives are lived interdependently ; and 
(6) individuals construct their own life courses through the choices and 
actions they take within the opportunities and constraints of history and 
social circumstances. Next, the following policy domains were analyzed from 
the life course perspective: (1) education, the transition to employment, and 

lifelong learning; (2) family and the relationship between work and family; 

(3) work-to-retirement transitions; (4) income security in the later years; 
and (5) intergenerat ional relations and social cohesion. It was recommended 
that Canadian policymakers responsible for public, corporate, union, and 
educational policy focus on the increasing inequality that develops over the 
life course, avoid the error of assuming a model life course, and move toward 
consideration of need rather than age. (Contains 166 references.) (MN) 
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Abstract 



Researchers attempting to understand the population dynamics leading to the aging of societies, 
processes of individual aging, and the linkages between these phenomena have turned 
increasingly to the “life course perspective”, which is a set of assumptions and principles for 
research. Life course principles and knowledge gained from their application in research can be 
usefully applied to the policy realm. Much existing social policy relies on an assumed 
'standardized’ or normative life course, with clearly defined boundaries and smooth passages 
between stages of life, from education to work to retirement. Yet few people follow this 
standardized pattern. Social policy should be re-thought in terms of the departures from this 
standardized life course. The life course perspective focuses on processes rather than on states, 
and on the highly variable, yet patterned ways in which individual lives are shaped by social 
norms, institutional arrangements and laws and administrative regulations based on age or life 
stage. We outline the premises, principles and concepts of the life course perspective and 
illustrate their policy application in five areas: education over the life course; family and work- 
family relationships; work-to-retirement transitions; income security in the later years; and 
intergenerational relations and social cohesion. 
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INTRODUCTION: THE LIFE COURSE PERSPECTIVE AS A POLICY TOOL 



As the Canadian population has grown in size, its age structure has also changed. 
Increasing life expectancy at birth and at any age is a factor contributing to a general aging of the 
population, as indexed by mean and median ages, and the proportions of the population falling in 
different age categories. The fact that Canada has historically received a large number of 
immigrants in proportion to its size has acted counter to life expectancy trends to attenuate the 
effects of population aging. A more significant factor shaping the whole population structure, 
and which ultimately contributes dramatically to its aging, has been changes in fertility. 

Increased post-WWII fertility produced the world’s largest baby boom and the aging of the baby 
boom cohort, coupled with subsequent declines in fertility, is contributing to accelerated 
population aging. These combined effects lead to immediate and near- future concerns not just 
with the population over the age of 65 but with ‘older workers’ who are not yet 65 but now 
constitute the most rapidly growing segment of the population. 1 Moreover, as Canada seeks to 
address these emergent issues through policy (whether public policy or corporate policy), it is 
increasingly apparent that the issues that are important for one segment of the age structure 
stand, not in isolation, but in complex patterns of mutual influence and contingency with the 
issues for other segments. From a policy perspective demographic change must be taken into 
account. But, to focus too keenly on demographic change is to ignore several important 
dimensions 2 , including the temporal dimension of people living out their lives under social and 
demographic circumstances that are themselves changing. This paper proposes that a specific 
theoretical perspective from the social sciences, the “life course perspective”, is useful beyond a 
focus on population aging alone, to address the complex policy issues 3 concerning aging 
individuals in an aging society. 



LI Sources and methods used 

Our approach was to review the literature on the life course, with particular attention to 
mid-life, older worker and retirement issues, as well as related areas such as the family and 
education. Recent policy reports from several relevant organizations were retrieved through the 
internet. In addition to this systematic review of the literature, we relied on knowledge from our 
extensive research in this area, and consultation with colleagues. Feedback on draft material was 
elicited from colleagues in Canada and the United States who have expertise in aging and the life 
course. 

1.2 Overview of the paper 

In Part One we introduce key features of the life course perspective. Chapter 2 describes 
the evolution of the ‘standardized life course’. Conceptually, this is a view of the life course that 
is widely shared by the public and which underlies much public policy. We show that the 
standardized life course never was as commonly experienced as many had thought, and we show 
how recent social changes have led to departures from it. Chapter 3 presents a more systematic 
account of the organizing principles of the life course perspective and the promise that these 
principles can inform policy analysis. With this general orientation, we turn in Part Two to a 
more focused analysis, considering policy domains in subsequent chapters: education, including 
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life-long learning (Chapter 4); the family within the life course context of work (Chapter 5); 
retirement as a life course transition whose nature is changing (Chapter 6); income security in 
later life, in relation to life course trajectories (Chapter 7); and intergenerational relations and 
social cohesion (Chapter 8). Chapter 9 concludes with some summary observations and 
recommendations concerning the usefulness of the life course perspective for policy. 

PART 1: WHAT IS THE ‘LIFE COURSE PERSPECTIVE’? 

2. The Life Course Perspective 

The term “life course” represents both a concept and a theoretical perspective. Elder and 
O’Rand point out that “as a concept, it refers to age-graded life patterns embedded in social 
institutions and subject to historical change.... The life course as a theoretical orientation has 
defined a common field of inquiry by providing a framework that guides research in terms of 
problem identification and formulation, variable selection and rationales, and strategies of design 
and analysis” (Elder and O’ Rand, 1995). The life course perspective developed out of a series of 
changes in the intellectual milieu of the social sciences: (1) a new consciousness of lives as they 
are patterned within individuals and over time; (2) the mobilization of longitudinal data 
resources that enable lives to be studied over a period of years or decades; and (3) the 
development of data analysis techniques, such as event history analysis, that are able to model 
differential rates of change and the probability of making a transition from one state to another, 
both within individuals and across population subgroups. These changes made it easier to look at 
social life over the long term, focusing not so much on states but on processes of change over 
time. Doing so provides new insights into the many different ways in which lives unfold in 
changing social and historical contexts. Put most simply, the life course perspective is a set of 
principles that, taken together, offer a more realistic and comprehensive way of looking at the 
aging of individuals and cohorts. 

2.1 Why life course? 

An individual’s life course 4 is structured by social influences and by the life choices he or 
she makes in constrained situations, such that it is possible to refer to the life course as itself a 
form of social structure. As people live out their lives, they make transitions from one social 
status to another, such as from student to worker, or from worker into retirement, in a context 
that is defined by social norms, institutional arrangements, and laws and administrative 
regulations based on age or life stage. We are interested in the ways in which social structure and 
process shape human lives over time, as it is structure that is probably most susceptible to policy 
leverage. However, it is equally important to understand how the life course is experienced, over 
time, by individuals. For example, older workers have to deal with the structure of the life course 
in terms of age expectations concerning the 'normal' age for retirement, administrative provisions 
linking pension entitlements to specific years of age or service, and laws concerning the right to 
work beyond a certain age. The usefulness of the life course perspective lies not just in helping 
us understand the social structure of the life course but also in providing the tools to understand 
individual's trajectories or careers as they proceed through the life course (Mayer, 2000: 6). 
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The life course perspective provides a set of lenses that helps inform policy in four 
important ways. First, its emphasis on the unfolding of biography over changing social and 
historical conditions helps to counter simplistic explanations which attribute causation narrowly 
to individual aging or (biological or psychological) maturation. Second, its emphasis on history 
and temporal change helps to understand that the lives of individuals and the characteristics of 
people in a given age category are influenced by a myriad of factors other than the age category 
they currently occupy. Third, the emphasis in the life course perspective on agency and 
contingency (e.g., through the concept of 'linked lives’) provides a corrective to overly- 
deterministic explanations on the one hand, and to overly-individualist explanations on the other 
hand. Fourth, by explicitly seeking to link the individual and societal levels of analysis, the life 
course perspective helps to counter a demographic determinism that assumes ‘demography is 
destiny’. 

The life course perspective brings to the fore issues that econometric or individual choice 
models either ignore or deem irrelevant. Life course ideas focus on the changing contexts of lives 
and their consequences for human development and aging. As Cheal (2000: SI 13) states, 
‘‘Demographic processes that occur in societal time must be examined in the context of life 
courses in personal time”. Issues such as race, education, occupation, income and gender present 
an individual with a matrix of opportunities and constraints. A life course perspective enhances 
our understanding of how these basic social and demographic factors result in variations in the 
timing and sequencing of events such as age at completion of formal education, entry into full- . 
time work, marriage, birth of first child and the various pathways from work to retirement. It can 
help inform why most people do not follow a modal pattern, even when there are widely shared 
definitions or expectations of a normative life course, and it helps to identify what the 
consequences of various timing and sequencing patterns might be. 

2.2 The myth of the standardized life course 

A great deal of public policy is organized around a conceptualization of a normative or 
standardized life course. It has primarily been the organization of education and work and the 
development of the welfare state that have been responsible for structuring life into distinct 
stages based on chronological age (Cain, 1964; Kohli, 1986). Industrialization moved work out 
of the home-based family economy and into industrialized, urban settings. At that time, mothers 
and fathers first brought their children into the factories to work alongside them. Eventually, 
child labor laws were passed along with compulsory education to a specific age or grade level. 
With the formalization of education, the life stage of “adolescence” emerged. The 
institutionalization of retirement, coupled with dramatic increases in life expectancy over the 
past century or so, forged a period of time between when a person stopped working and died, 
now called “retirement”. 

Retirement as a major social institution has effectively created a separate age category in 
the overall age structure. According to Myles (1989:21), “By 1980, the institution of retirement 
had been consolidated and old age had become a period in the life cycle defined and sustained by 
the welfare state”. While retirement is a socially constructed institution, meaning there is nothing 
inevitable about such things as a “normal” age for retirement (Marshall, 1995a), in a society such 
as Canada there is a “normative” working life course that ends in retirement at age 65. This is 
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institutionalized in pension provisions, both public and private, as well as in laws and legal 
judgments governing the right to work at given ages\ and becomes the standard against which 
individuals see retirement as early, on time, or late. However, as Myles and Street stress, “The 
modem welfare state is premised on a particular model of the entire economic life course, not 
simply the period of life after 65 that we now call ‘old age’. It is a model that developed slowly 
in the early years of the 20 th century and only came to maturity after World War II. It had little to 
do with the actions or desires of the elderly and a great deal to do with the strategies of 
employers, workers and governments for managing the distribution of risk over the economic life 
course” (Myles and Street 1995: 354). 

Public policies directly and indirectly shape and reshape career patterns. European 
research (Guillemard, 1997; Kohli, Rein, Guillemard and van Gunsteren, 1991; Schmahl, 1989) 
generally has emphasized the role of the state and public policy in structuring the life course. A 
recent OECD report (1995: 9) clearly summarizes the role of public policy in shaping the 
retirement experience: 

In many countries, early withdrawal from employment has been financed 
either directly or indirectly by the state: through the right to early old-age 
pensions, through relaxing eligibility requirements for invalidity pensions, 
through extending the period for which older unemployed people can claim 
unemployment compensation, or, less directly, by according tax privileges 
to employers’ and private pension schemes. 

Mayer has best articulated the role the nation-state plays in imposing both order and 
constraint on individual lives. At the individual level, the state “legalizes, defines and 
standardizes most points of entry and exit; into and out of employment, into and out of marital 
status, into and out of sickness and disability, into and out of education. In doing so the state 
turns these transitions into strongly demarcated public events and acts as gatekeeper and sorter” 
(Mayer, 1986, p. 1 67). 

North American research, on the other hand (e.g.. Hardy and Hazelrigg, 1999; Hardy, 
Hazelrigg and Quadagno, 1996; Marshall, 1997; Marshall and Marshall, 1999; Quadagno, 
MacPherson, Keene and Parham, 2001; Quinn, Burkhauser and Myers, 1990; Singh and Verma, 
2001), has paid more attention to firm-based policies, including the nature of the private pension 
plan and the use of early retirement incentive programs as motivators for early retirement. 

Today, in Canada and many other countries, the pattern and timing of retirement is being 
influenced not just by public pension policies (Kohli, et al., 1991; Schmahl, 1989), but by firm 
policies through processes of structural adjustment (For Canada see Grenier, 1989; Marshall, 
1995a, 1995b, 1996; LeBlanc and McMullin, 1997; Schellenberg, 1994; for the USA see Quinn, 
Burkhauser and Myers, 1990 and Rix, 2001; for comparative data see OECD, 1995). Thus, a 
series of studies by the International Labour Office has “provided ample evidence of how older 
workers are often used as a balancing factor to regulate labour supply” (ILO, 1995: 38), moving 
them in an out of retirement in response to economic pressures; and Gower (1997) points to the 
use of downsizing strategies as a factor in lowering the retirement age for Canadian men. 
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Over time, this formal institutionalization of the life course has led to the trifurcation of 
life into three distinct phases: childhood education; adulthood involving work; and, old age as a 
period of leisure. Almost half a century ago, when it was undoubtedly a more accurate portrait of 
the life course than now, Leonard Cain published a somewhat neglected article defining the life 
course perspective, in which he concluded that “In a sense, during the life course an individual 
experiences his personal division of labor, including minimally a "preparation for work’ stage, a 
"breadwinner’ stage, and a "retirement’ stage. The breadwinner stage frequently involves a 
periodic modification or reassignment of work; this, strictly speaking, encompasses a career” 
(Cain, 1 964: 298). 6 In terms of social time, there was a period after World War II and lasting 
until the mid-1980s, in which cohorts had been expected to march through the ‘"education-work- 
retirement lockstep” in a sequential fashion, fully completing one stage before permanently 
advancing to the next (Best, 1980). 

2.3 Evidence for departures from the standardized life course 

Recently, scholars have argued that the life course has become increasingly 
individualized and less chronologized. The nature of work and retirement are changing and the 
emerging life course pattern is one of numerous job changes, followed by the pre-retirement 
transition characterized by bridge jobs, part-time work and/or education or re-training, and 
finally full retirement with a substantial period of life before one might become frail, and before 
all eventually die. The transition into the latter part of the working life course is less and less tied 
to formal govemment-set pension levels, as it now often occurs prior to award of full retirement 
pension by the state (Guillemard, 1997; Schmahl, 1989). 

While the organization of education and work have greatly structured the life course, 
there is still a degree of “loose coupling” (Elder and O’Rand, 1995), meaning that members of a 
cohort do not march in concert through time. The modal life course, as it is currently structured, 
includes more transitional stages than the education-work-leisure model. The following chart, 
taken from Marshall and Clarke (1998: 175), illustrates the emerging structure of the work life 
course: 



A schematic view of the life course: 
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The addition, to the tri-partite model, of transitional pre-career and pre-retirement stages 
and the introduction of a transition period following exit from the career job (involving bridge 
jobs in the contingent labor force and possible additional education and training), have resulted 
in a wide range of varied education and work experiences over the life course. If we also 
consider family transitions, such as multiple periods of singlehood, marriage and child-rearing, 
the permutations in which life course transitions may occur become increasingly complex. 
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While there is still a fair amount of order in the sequencing across the life course, there is 
also a good deal of “disorder”, particularly for segments of the population that are not white, 
middle-class, or male. In a seminal analysis of the sequencing of events in the young adult years, 
Rindfuss, Swicegood and Rosenfeld (1987) discovered that it took 1,100 sequences to adequately 
describe the 6,700 men in their data and 1,800 sequences to describe the 7000 women. Any 
cross-sectional study of the population would reveal that the majority of late adolescents and 
young adults are unmarried and in school, most people who are in their thirties have completed 
their education and are married, and that most men and women over age 65 are retired. But it is 
erroneous to extrapolate an individual person’s experience from aggregated, cross-sectional 
statistics. For example, a cross-sectional accounting in 1998 showed that 82.4% of all employed 
Canadians worked as paid employees, but that 72.6% worked as paid employees in permanent 
jobs, 61.7% as paid employees in full-time permanent jobs, 54.2% in one job only that was 
permanent, full time and lasted six months or more. Thus, 46.8% of the employed labour force 
was engaged in non-standard work (Lowe and Schellenberg, 2001 : 3). 

As another example, life course approaches to poverty have shown that while a notable 
proportion of the population is living in poverty each year, the population in poverty is not 
comprised of the same individuals in consecutive years. Morissette and Zhang (2001) using 
longitudinal data from the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID), found that 61% of 
those who began a spell of low income (below the low income cutoff, LICO) in 1994 moved 
above the LICO in 1995, and 50% of those in the low income category in 1995 rose above LICO 
in 1996. There is some persistence in low-income status however, and it is important to note that 
this varies historically. Thus, of those in the low income status category, the percentage 
remaining so for three years or more was 30% for those in 1994, 35% in 1995 and 38% in 1996 
(Morissette and Zhang, 2001 : 32; for comparable US data see Harris, 1996). 

In spite of the incredible amount of variation in people ’s lives, policy measures continue 
to be based on a “modal life course trajectory” for the general population- exit from school, 
followed by entry into first full-time job and marriage, steady career progression and retirement 
at age 65 (For Canada, see Gee, 1987; for the USA see Hogan, 1981). For various reasons, the 
actual life course is much less standardized than the tri-partite model suggests. As McDonald 
(1997) has said, “The question then is why do policy-makers persist in making policy according 
to an orderly life course of education, work, and retirement founded on the experience of the 19 th 
century male industrial worker? Why are the changes in the life course being ignored? Why is 
social policy still being forged on an ad hoc basis? Why do we attempt to build social policy one 
generation at a time?" (McDonald, 1997:395). If we are to positively address these questions, the 
life course must become more centrally addressed. The life course perspective provides the tools 
to help develop new, more creative, and realistic policy. 

3. Premises, Principles and Concepts of the Life Course Perspective 

The life course perspective is interdisciplinary in its origins and holistic in its approach. 

It brings together principles and concepts that have a long history in several behavioral and 
social sciences. Hence, it is a powerful tool for policy makers seeking to address complex social 
issues that cut across separate policy domains. 
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3.1 Organizing principles of the life course perspective 

The life course perspective, as presented here, builds upon six general orienting 
principles (Riley, 1979; Elder, 1994, 1997; Elder and Johnson, 2001; See Text Box 1). 

TEXT BOX 1 

Six Principles of the Life Course 

1. Aging consists of three sets of processes- biological, psychological and social. 

2. Human development and aging are life-long processes. 

3. Historical time and place: The life course of individuals and cohorts is embedded in and 
shaped by the historical times and places they experience over their lifetime. 

4. Timing: The antecedents and consequences of life transitions and events vary according to 
their timing in a person’s life. 

5. Linked lives: Lives are lived interdependently and social-historical influences are 
expressed through this network of relationships. 

6. Human agency: Individuals construct their own life course through the choices and actions 
they take within the opportunities and constraints of history and social circumstances. When 
many persons in the same cohort behave in concert, they can produce social change. 



In general, the principles emerged in reaction to a tendency in the field of aging to focus 
on The aged’ as a category of people, without considering the processes of aging and their earlier 
biographies as having shaped their social situation in the later years. The perspective emerged 
partly as a reaction against strict social or demographic (or for that matter biological) 
determinism, and argues that individuals or cohort members can act to change social structure. 
An example would be the social changes made to the age structure through political changes 
affecting the legal or administrative age of retirement. The perspective also emphasizes that 
biographies are profoundly influenced by the social, political and economic contexts, and 
therefore interdisciplinary is valued by life course researchers. The aging experience is also seen 
as different for different birth cohorts. Experiences of one cohort in a given age category cannot 
be reliably generalized to other cohorts, whose encounter with history will have been distinct to 
varying degrees, and with different consequences. We now briefly expand upon each of the 
principles. 

1. Aging consists of three sets of processes- biological, psychological and social. This premise 
reflects a long-standing value given to interdisciplinary research in the field of gerontology. The 
perspective believes that these three processes are all systematically interactive with one another 
over the life course. 
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